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MILITARISM A MENACE TO HUMANITY.— 
Speaking of “inconceivably cruel crimes com- 
mitted upon native men and women ” in China 
and in South Africa by Germany’s officials,— 
and similar barbarities are reported of those 
of other countries claiming the name of Chris- 
tian,—the Nation says: 


“The truth is, that the magnificent German army 
is a machine built up on blind obedience and brute 
force. It is practically impossible to punish a cruel 
officer unless he commits murder, and their com- 
plete power over their men leads to inevitable moral 
deterioration on the part of the officers. The whole 
spirit of the army—of militarism at its height— 
is a menace to the development of the people along 
lines of civilization and humanity, and its results 
alone are a fearful price to pay for the satisfaction 
of having a better army than some other nation. 
When officials trained in this school are placed in 
authority over the bodies and souls of dark-skinned 


peoples thousands of miles from the social, legal | 


and moral restraints of the Fatherland, there is 
only one outcome to be expected.” 

THE Pope’s EXALTATION OF THE REDEEMER. 
—News comes from Rome this month that the 
Pope has addressed to the bishops an encycli- 
cal on the Redeemer. He exhorts the world 
to seek the Redeemer, which, the Pontiff 
points out, is the road to truth and life, add- 
ing: 

“ As Christ’s coming to the world reformed so- 
ciety, so the latter, in turning to Christ, will be- 
come better and be saved by following his doctrines 
and Divine law, by discountenancing revolt against 
the constituted powers and avoiding conflicts.” 

“If the peoples acted so,” the encyclical con- 
tinues, “they would love one another as brothers 
and obey peacefully their superiors.” Neglect of 
God, the Pontiff further says, has led to so many 
disorders that the peoples are oppressed with in- 
cessant fears and anguish. He concludes with 
urging the bishops to make known to the entire 


world that the Redeemer and Saviour of mankind 
alone can bring salvation and peace. 

By this declaration from the Pope we are 
reminded of the message which Stephen Grel- 
let was enabled to deliver in person to Pope 
Pius VII.: “ Finally,” he says, “as I felt the 
love of Christ flowing in my heart towards him 
I particularly addressed him; I alluded to the 
various sufferings he underwent from the 
hands of Napoleon; the deliverance granted 
him from the Lord; and queried whether his 
days were not lengthened out to enable him to 
glorify God and exalt the name of the Lord 
and Redeemer Jesus Christ, as the only Head 
of the Church, the only Saviour to whom 
alone every knee is to bow, and every tongue 
is to confess; that such a confession from him, 
in his old age, would do more towards the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom and the promo- 
tion of his glory than the authority of all the 
Popes, his predecessors, was ever able to do; 
moreover that thereby his sun, now near set- 
ting, would go down with brightness, and his 
portion in eternity would be with the sancti- 
fied ones, in the joys of salvation. 

“The Pope, while I thus addressed him, 
kept his head inclined and appeared tender; 
then rising from his seat, in a kind and re- 
spectful manner he expressed a desire that 
‘the Lord would bless and protect me wher- 
ever I go,’ on which I left him.” 


> 


Aa Unauthorized Exponent. 


For some years past we have been gradually 
ceasing to be disappointed at the assumption 
so often showing itself, that the proper way to 
propound Friend’s doctrines is to propound the 
reverse. 

Volunteer exponents or explainers of our 
faith, whether singly or in.large parties, have 
from time to time so explained Quakerism 
away by piecemeal, that if they were all to be 
believed, there would now be but little of it 
left as a body of doctrine. Indeed, in many 
localities professing our name, the reversal of 
its tenets and principles would appear to be 
the one successful church industry. Witness 
the ministry—once awaiting the Spirit’s put- 
ting forth, now given out at will, at man’s 
choice and times; once given as freely as re- 
ceived, now hired; once free, now confined to 
the pastor; worship—once in a silence to be 
broken only by Divine call, now with silence 
diligently excluded as so much loss; human 
priesthood, once abolished, now reclaimed for 





the conducting of divine services, including 
the performance of marriages, and supplying 
the hitherto missing requisite for “ sacra- 
ments” and ordinances ; the abrogation of all 
our distinctive testimonies with the principles 
testified for—as plainness, scruple about flat- 
tering titles or compliments, and phrases or 
names not based on truth; skepticism as to the 
witness for Truth in some quarters and the 
divinity and sin-bearing of Christ in others; 
and so on. But for all this, we were not yet 
quite prepared to see any one, professing to 
speak for the Society of Friends, announce 
to the country that for a defensive warfare 
Friends would generally take up carnal wea- 
pons. 

Such, however, was the representation made 
of us by one apparently under our name to a 
public man conspicuous in the nation. There- 
upon an esteemed member has been moved to 
write for these columns a protest from which 
(forbearing, as usual, all partisan allusions), 
we will quote: 

“That any one proposing to voice the senti- 
ments of Friends, as a religious body should 
say, ‘We are not non-combatants, and when 
it comes to maintaining the honor and integrity 
of the nation, and commanding respect for our 
loved flag; our people would largely, perhaps 
as largely as most bodies of Christian workers, 
respond to their country’s call and would com- 
bat as loyally as you could wish, any attempt 
to insult the flag we all so dearly love,’ is in- 
comprehensible, to say the least. It is so 
strangely and flagrantly out of harmony with 
the whole genius of Quakerism, its doctrines 
and history for two hundred and fifty years, 
that on the face of it there are grave sugges- 
tions of fraud. For there could scarce be a 
greater misrepresentation than the attempt to 
fasten upon the Society such sentiments as 
are quoted above. When important 
doctrines are misrepresented by any parties, 
it becomes our duty to raise our voice in pro- 
test.” 


cenemmnnstinstintiiaiomianiiei 

At the same time an article from the Wash- 
ington Times has been forwarded to us, en- 
titled “ Non-Combatants,” aimed at the doc- 
trine that no man not willing to bear arms and 
fight for his rights can give a good reason why 
he should be entitled to the privilege of living 
in a free country,” or as the reviewer prefers 
to characterize it, that 

“A man’s fists are the most important part of 
him, more valuable than his brains, or his con- 
science.” He goes on to say: 

“A great deal of nonsense has been talked at 
one time or another about moral courage being 
higher than physical courage, but that does not 
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change the fact that it is, or interfere with the 
general statement that one man may be possessed 
of both kinds. Physical courage, moreover, is not 
incompatible with a disinclination to fight. It 
sometimes takes more bravery not to defend one’s 
self than to carry a revolver or become a good 
boxer. The Quakers of ante-bellum days were wont 
to risk imprisonment, whipping and death rather 
HH than give up their connection with the underground 
railroad. One of their number was caught assist- 
ing @ runaway slave, and taken to a Kentucky 
prison where he spent sixteen years, and received 
lashes enough to kill a man of less hardy physique. 
Men who have risked and endured these things are 
not deficient in physical courage. 

“Hannibal Hamlin, during years when his life 
was constantly threatened, walked the streets of 
Washington with no other weapon than a cane, 
though half the men in both houses of Congress 
went armed. The poet Whittier more than once 
faced, unarmed, a mob which threatened him with 
stones and brickbats. The man of high moral 
ideals and strong intellect is seldom a fighter from 
choice. He may fight when necessary, but his pref- 
erence is for logic and persuasion. Since, ulti- 
mately, the problems of civilization have to be set- 
tled by logic and not by fisticuffs, there is perhaps 
much reason for his attitude. 

“ As compared with the crafty, time-serving and 
cowardly sycophant, the soldier is no doubt a fine 
figure. There is something about physical strength 
and endurance which challenges admiration. But 
it must be joined with higher qualities or it be- 
comes mere brutality. Napoleon was great, not 
because he was a Hercules, but because of the 
mighty intellect, the gigantic personality, which 
made men his slaves. Great soldiers are not blus- 
terers, and seldom do they exalt their own calling 
above that ofothers. They do not treat with scorn 
the man who refuses to fight because his conscience 
forbids him, especially if he happens to live in times 
which test his courage in another way.” 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Power. 

Power means ability to do. All power is 
limited but that of God, who is infinite in 
power. There is then a power of God which 
nothing can withstand, for He is above all. 
There is a power of Satan who brings man 
into the bondage of sin. Man also has power 
to do according to his will, and as first created 
could and did glorify his Maker, for man dwelt 
under God’s power and protection. Being 
tempted, man hearkened to the tempter, and 
through sin fell from innocence and bliss; and 
more than that, being enslaved by sin he had 
no more power todo good nor to please God. 

Where God rules is his kingdom—one of 
life, love, light and glory, righteousness, peace 
and joy. Where Satan rules is one of death, 
darkness, hatred, strife and woe. Man is the 
servant of whomsoever he obeys, whether of 
sin unto death or of obedience unto life. No 
man can be in God’s kingdom while at the same 
time he serves Satan, committing sin. No man 
can serve God and mammon at the same time. 
Adam abiding in God’s presence, was free from 
sin; going out therefrom his works were evil; 
so if a man abide in Christ he cannot be free 
to sin, for the character of sin is unchange- 
able, and inevitably brings death and separa- 
tion from God. 






































darkness, which all do who continue in sin, 
the kingdom of Satan, he cannot possibly serve 
or worship God there, any more than Israel 
could whilst in the bondage of Egypt. 
children of Israel by their own power could 
not come out from under the bondage of Pha- 
roah, no more can God’s people now of their 
own free will, for the carnal mind is enmity 
against God. 
made bare that brought Israel out of bondage 
by the hand of Moses asa Saviour. It is God’s 
power now, as manifested through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom alone any man can come 
from under the bondage of sin into the free- 
dom of Truth and the liberty of the spirit. 


that He might lead them into the promised 
land. Moses forsook its pleasures and honors, 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God. God now offers his salvation 
to man under the like tender, that men leave 
the pleasures and lusts of this world wherein 
Satan’s kingdom holds sway, and follow whith- 
ersoever the Lamb leadeth them, though it 
may be into the wilderness. 
sister, brother, worldly applause and prospects 
all, all to be forsaken for the sake of Him who 
calls, saying, “Come, deny thyself, take up 
thy cross daily and follow me.” 


Him. ‘‘We love Him because He first loved us.” 
“Whilst yet sinners Christ died for us,” and 
now He subdues our hearts to himself by the 
power of his love. 
of a man, with bands of love. 

meat unto them” (Hos. xi: 4). 
other than He who as the man Christ Jesus was 
tempted and afflicted as we are, and yet who 
in his love to us died that we might live, now 
glorified sitting on his throne of power Divine, 
comes and knocks at the door of every heart 
that entering He may spread a table of heav- 
enly meat. It is He, the Alpha and the Omega, 
the first and the last, the only Saviour of men. 


calling thee? 
is love, his arm is power. 


and sin the opposition of man will vanish as 
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Likewise, if a man live under the power of 


The 


It was the arm of God’s power 


God called his people to come out of Egypt 


Father, mother, 


It is the power of God’s love that draws us to 


“Tdrew them with cords 
I laid 
It is none 


Hast thou heard Him brother, sister, gently 
If so trust Him, for his name 
“He is able to save 
to the uttermost all those who come unto God 
by Him. Out of Satan’s kingdom of darkness 


the Egyptians in the waves, and the sea itself 
with all its proud waves and roaring, will be 
passed through dry shod. His outstretched 
arm that upheld Peter on Galilee’s wave is the 
same all powerful arm now around thee. 
“When thou passest through the waters J will 
be with thee” (Is. xliii: 2). 

After that God had revealed himself to the 
lad Joseph, and had given to him dreams fore- 
telling future events, God suffered Joseph’s 
brethren to sell him as a slave. He suffered 
Satan to tempt him and Joseph was thrown 
into prison. He tried him and proved him and 
found him faithful. He gave him wisdom to 
interpret dreams; He exalted him to the power 
of a throne; and still Joseph was godly, up- 
right, humble and forgiving. Dying, he had 
an assured hope of his children inheriting the 
land promised of God. His father Jacob, too, 
met with the God of Abraham and Isaac at 
Bethel; he passed on to Syria and there suffered 
the heat by day and the cold by night, but 
amidst it all God prospered him, and brought 
him again to Bethel a prince in power, the 


this; that power belongeth unto God.” 
in Ps. lxii: 11. 
whilst a youth slew the lion and the bear, and 
Goliath the giant who defied Israel and Israel’s 
God. 
he slew him, and afterwards, as king, twice 
discomfited the Philistines in the valley of 
Rephidim. Jesus our King, Anointed of God, 
as the Captain of our salvation, conquered 
Satan and death, and now calls men to freedom 
that they may engage in a holy warfare, not 
against their fellow-men, but against those 
very lusts in ourselves from whence all wars 
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Israel of God. And sufferings and trials have 
been the lot of all who have been called to be 
sub-shepherds in Israel, for such all Christians 
should be. 
membered him in all his afflictions; Jeremiah 
prayed in his dungeon, and Daniel in the lions’ 
den; partakers were all these in the sufferings 
of Christ, and so also may we be if we patiently 
endure what seems meet to God to permit. 


David besought that God, who re- 


Let patience have her perfect work that we 


may come out of every trial like as a vessel 
out of the furnace, fit for use. 


Immanuel, God with his people, the same 


yesterday, to-day and forever,—He will not 
suffer them to be tempted above what He en- 
ables them to bear; He will not let man de- 
stroy the work of his hands, for men may kill 
the body but cannot hurt the soul. Being tried 
and found faithful He will give to them a 
crown of grace and glory, and make them in- 
heritors in the kingdom of God. 


“ God hath spoken once; twice have I heard 
David 
In this power of God David 


Going forth in “the name of the Lord” 


and rebellions against God’s laws arise. 
“Every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise and garments rolled in blood, but this 
shall be with burning and full of fire” (Is. ix: 
5). Christ’s freedom is one from the bondage 
of sin, one of truth from error, one of love 
and tenderness of heart from a hard, hating 
and revengeful spirit. (God in power as a con- 
suming fire goes through these briars and 
thorns in the wilderness of men’s hearts, and 
by his baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire 
destroys all these, clears up the fallow-ground 
and sows the good seed of “the kingdom of 
God, which is in righteousness, in peace, and 
in joy of the Holy Ghost.” 


“ RELIGION which is an acquaintance with 
God in spirit, is the noblest principle which 
man is capable of. But the activity and en- 
ergy of itis not at man’s command. We are 
to be quiet, passive, and not seek to stir up 
our Beloved till He please. Let us abide at 
home (in the house) till intelligence arrives, 
that the Master is come and calleth for us. 
Men willing and running of themselves after 
the knowledge of religion as they do after dis- 
coveries in natural science, bewilder them- 
selves and effect nothing that is profitable. 
Patiently wait and quietly hope is the lesson 
we shouldlearn. How dry and like ashes our 
minds are, when the flame of religion (I mean 
the active, present virtue of it) is extinct.— 
Richard Shackleton. 


““MoTHER,” said a child, “I have found 
God.” “Where have you found Him?” asked 
her mother. “In heaven,” said the little girl 
in reply. Her elder sister laughed at her, and 
asked, “‘ Well, Phebe, have you been to heaven?” 
“No,” the child said, “but the kingdom of 
heaven has come to me.” 
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Samuel Tuke—His Life, Works and Thoughts, 
(Continued from page 131.) 

His life extended over a period of marked 
progress. It was enriched by rare powers of 
mental and spiritual discrimination. We have 
seen how he co-operated with the best efforts 
of the leaders of reform and of the public wel- 
fare. With this fact in mind we can the bet- 
ter appreciate his conscientious insight into 
subjects which he disapproved. Thus he wrote 
several papers (in 1844-5) on the influence of 
the fine arts which some advocated as calcu- 
lated to promote mental refinement and true 
civilization. 

“History tells us that moral evils have been 
rampant when the fine arts have been largely 
cultivated. . . . They have no power to 
influence in restraining selfishness or raising 
man to the love of his Creator and fellow- 
creatures. . . . From the revival of lite- 
rature in Europe, Italy may be said to have 
been the seat of the arts, and still many of 
the works of the inimitable masters are to be 
found in her beautiful but unhappy country. 
Alas for her civilization!” 

He speaks of our early Friends in this con- 
nection, viz» ““ What moral beauty reigned in 
those undecorated homes when parents and 
children were bound together by the strongest 
ties of domestic affection. . . . Theirs 
was a genuine perception of and reverence for 
the majesty and beauty of truth, that divine 
idealism which alone truly elevates man and 
feeds and nourishes society in whatever is 
worthy of the name of civilization among a 
Christian people.” . . . 

“Christ taught his disciples that as God is 
a spirit his worship must be in spirit and in 
truth. His temple was to be the hearts of his 
living members, and they, through their Lord 
and High Priest, had immediate access to their 
Heavenly Father. In the teachings of the 
Saviour there was much to show that grace 
hath use of nature ; the dressing of the lily 
and the provision of the sparrow supply beau- 
tiful lessons on the universal providence of the 
Creator and the trust which his superior crea- 
ture man might repose in him. No idea, how- 
ever, appears to have entered the minds of the 
early disciples that they were to set lilies and 
sparrows before them, artificially to stimulate 
their trust and confidence, and it is well 
known that the absence of all art in their wor- 
ship was one of the prominent occasions of 
that contempt which their heathen neighbors, 
those who were considered the wisest and 

most enlightened, threw upon them. 

“History abundantly shows that as that liv- 
ing faith which is the life-blood of true relig- 
ion declined, so did men seek by dead forms, 
pageantries and other varieties of human art 
to stir up something that was like the living 
power that had been more or less lost. 

“This practice of imitations will be found 
running through all the history of the church’s 
decline. Art raised up feelings in men’s minds 
which were the imitations of those holy aspi- 
rations that came from God and breathed to- 
wards Him. The Gospel in its simplicity had 
been preached to the poor and had wrought its 
miracles ; it had by the accompanying power 
of Divine grace awakened men’s souls, opened 
blind eyes, and the ear deaf to the sweetness 
of truth was made to understand the words of 
eternal life. The changes were inward, but 




























souls to a sense of the heavenly things are but | stantial. 













































































Friends in England and America, so that do- 
nations amounting to $970,000 were contrib- 
uted in the course of three years, and James 
Hack Tuke visited the districts most affected, 
distributing aid and devising means for relief. 
His father was deeply interested in this visit. 
Indeed, anything that concerned the welfare of 
that unfortunate island with its degraded and 
suffering peasantry drew upon his sympathy. 
Samuel Tuke had written fifteen years before 
on the causes which have contributed to the 
impoverishment of that country, viz: 

“Whilst rivers of blood and millions of 
treasure have been sacrificed under pretence 
of supporting the glory or extending the do- 
minion of our empire, we have, under the guid- 
ance of selfishness and tyranny, neglected to 
improve the finest portion of our territory, 
and converted that possession into a positive 
evil, which, under a wiser administration, 
would have been infinitely more beneficial in 
the increase of our wealth, our happiness, and 
our greatness than all our colonies, East and 
West Indian and American. 

“‘ We have often heard the question started 
in conversation, Why is Ireland so different 
from England and such a plague to it? and 
how are its evils to be cured and we relieved 
from the annoyance and terrors which it is 
perpetually causing us? Many conjectures 
have been hazarded in regard to each of these 
questions. 

“* We have heard the answer to the first not 
unfrequently amount to this, that the Irish 
were an idle, revengeful, intractable people, 
under the influence of a wicked priesthood. It 
has been shrewdly suggested that there seemed 
to be a sort of judicial curse hung about them 
(perhaps for not embracing Protestantism), 
but whatever was the cause their state was 
beyond the reach of cure, unless it should 
please Providence to submerge the whole 
island, for half an hour, beneath the green 
waves that wash its shore! Strange as these 
things may appear in writing they are no more 
than we have heard fully expressed, and we 
have often seen similar views not obscurely 
floating in the thoughts of men esteemed in- 
telligent, when conversing on the subject of 
Ireland. Nay, we firmly believe that many a 
statesman, on whose decisions the destinies of 
Ireland have in times past rested, bewildered 
in the labyrinth of a cruel and crooked policy, 
has scarcely had more distinct views of the 
cause and nature and cure of Irish evils than 
are contained in the foregoing statements.” 

When writing to his son Daniel in 1848 
Samuel Tuke expressed his views on social re- 
forms as follows: “ My principle is this: That 
moral evil in men individually is the root of 
the chief social evils which exist in the world 
or in nations. 

“Tt is opposed tothe principle which is very 
prevalent at present, that the evils which effect 
men, individually, are chiefly owing to the ac- 
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the effects were seen outwardly, and here was | tion of those who govern them, either magis- 
the door open for human art to be exercised, | terially or through the influence of wealth. 

and, like the Egyptian sorcerors of old, it did} “The latter principle rests upon another, 
somewhat likewise by its enchantments. All| namely, that man is inherently good, and that 
the ingenious arts used to quicken dormant | the evil in him as evinced by acts is circum- 


so many counterfeits of truth and seals upon} “My principle involves an opposite doc- 
error.” trine, namely, that man is by nature prone to 

The failure of the potato crop of Ireland in | indulge himself in things which are not good, 
1845-7 enlisted the sympathy and help of| that he lusteth to evil ; and that in the indul- 
gence of natural tendencies he does not obtain 
that which is best for him in this life, but in 
a multitude of instances runs to wreck and 


“Tt is a corollary from my principle that 
for the cure of social evils we must look 
mainly to the means which effect man’s moral 
condition ; and, above all, to those which lead 
him to the recognition of God asa holy, ever 
present and all-seeing Being, who will judge 
and reward his rational creatures righteously 
and in mercy through his own appointed 


(To be continued.) 


What a Beaver Did. 


A. D. Bartlett, son of the late Superintend- 
ent of the London Zoo, hasan interesting story 
of a captive Canadian beaver, which he relates 
A large willow tree 
in the gardens had blown down. 
about twelve feet long and thirty inches in 
circumference was firmly fixed in the ground 
in the beaver’s inclosure. 
was watched to see what he would do. 

The beaver soon visited the spot, and walk- 
ing around the limb, commenced to bite off 
the bark and gnaw the wood about twelve 
inches from the ground. The rapidity of his 
progress was astonishing. He seemed to put 
his whole strength into his task, although he 
left off every few minutes to rest and look up- 
ward, as if to determine which way the tree 





Then the beaver 


Now and then he went into his pond, which 
was about three feet from the base of the tree. 
Then he would come out again with renewed 
energy, and his powerful teeth would set at 
work anew upon the branch. 

About four o’clock, to the surprise of those 
who saw him, he left his work and came hastily 
The cause of this sud- 
den movement was soon apparent. 
heard in the distance the sound of the wheel- 
barrow, which was brought daily to his pad- 
dock, and from which he was anxiously expect- 


The keeper, not wishing to disappoint the 
beaver, although sorry to see his task inter- 
rupted, gave him his usual allowance of car- 
rots and bread. The fellow ate it, and was 
seen swimming about the pool until about half- 
past five. Then he returned to his work. 

In ten minutes the “tree” fell to the 


Afterward the beaver cut the log into three 
convenient lengths, one of which he used in 
the under part of his house. 

“THERE is much said in a carping way which 
is far more calculated to arouse the feelings of 
the natural man and irritate him, than to reach 
the sure witness in his soul and benefit him.” 
Especially are tender children made victims of 
such a mode of speaking. 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “ THe FRIEND.” 


AN APPEAL FOR INDIA. 
SARAH D. SEARS. 


Ere the sufferers, famine-stricken 

Fall beside the way and sicken, 

Let our warm life-pulses quicken; 
Send them help to-day. 

Ere the feeble life-flame smothers 

In the fathers and the mothers, 

In the sisters and the brothers, 
Let us work and pray. 


While life’s flame so low is burning 
To America they’re turning, 
For our help and pity yearning; 
Shall they plead in vain? 
Nay! By all that’s pure and good 
In our manhood, womanhood, 
By the golden rule, we should 
Send relief from pain. 


Sad the scene ’mong many others, 

Of the baby-sisters, brothers, 

Watching, weeping by their mothers 
Fallen by the way; 

Watching, deeming she will waken 

Who has ne’er their cries forsaken; 

Weeping, till themselves are taken, 
Each Death’s famine-prey. 


Or, while they are fallen, sleeping, 
Faint with hunger, worn with weeping, 
Taken into kindly keeping 

By the rescuers there; 
Back to life to come so slowly; 
Deem ye not this work is holy, 
Working for the poor and lowly 

With kind love and care? 


Christians, o’er this broad earth dwelling, 
By their wants and fears dispelling, 
Ye to them are sweetly telling 

Of the Saviour dear; 
And the old, yet new, sweet story 

Of our heavenly home of glory, 
Younger, older, those grown hoary, 

Will more gladly hear. 


England, thou hast double duty. 
Rise up in thy power and beauty, 
Leave off war with crime and booty, 
And make India free 
From the famine and the fever. 
Use war’s millions to relieve her: 
Thou the giver, she receiver, 
Thou most blest will be. 


Better merit Christ's rich blessing 

By his children’s griefs redressing, 

Him in least of his confessing, 
Wheresoe’er they are; 

Better India’s grateful children, 

Better earth’s admiring millions, 

Than the gain of golden billions 
By the hand of war. 


Use thy thousands for improving 

These thy subjects, ever moving 

Them to higher plane and proving 
Nature’s gifts are there. 

That old mother-earth is holding 

Riches vast for man's unfolding; 

While the people thou art moulding 
For new work and care. 


With thy skill and power to guide them, 
With thy means before, beside them, 
Famine’s ills might not betide them 
As in by-gone years. 
Urging peaceful war with nature 
Thou wouldst bless thy fellow-creature, 
And increase thy own fair stature 
Without strife or tears. 
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Much hast thou already given; 

Well and nobly hast thou striven 

That the famine-bonds be riven 
Ere thy children die; 

But they still are needing more; 

Give and thus increase thy store. 

They will bless thee o’er and o’er 
As the years roll by. 


none less understood and more abused than the 
bat. They are easily tamed, absolutely harm- 
less when gently handled, and make pets as 
funny as tiny monkeys. As destroyers of many 
of our most pestiferous night-flying insects, 
like mosquitoes, the bat is almost our sole 
dependence, and, as he is known to hunt in- 
sects afoot as well as on the wing, he is also 
of some value for larve that do not fly. 

“* My attention was turned to the bat through 
the codlin moth, the insect to blame for most 
worm-eaten apples. In an orchard near my 
home | found nine of the grubs of this insect 
in a minute. Chancing to go into another or- 
Waving flags of peace. chard, hardly a mile away, I found only four 

of the grubs in an hour’s search. There is an 
old barn near-by, in which live a colony of be- 
The Value of Toads and Bats. tween seventy-five and one hundred bats. The 

As a result of experiments with toads and | owner informed me that his apples were always 

bats, it has been demonstrated that a house, | free from worms.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


or even a community, can be rid of various So ee és 
troublesome insects, including flies and mos-|“We Qught to Obey God Rather than Men. 
Our position is that if a citizen is faced 


quitoes. These experiments were made by 

Professor Clinton F. Hodge, of Clark Univer- with a command, or request, of the State which 

sity, Worcester, Mass. Professor Hodge’s first | required him to violate what his conscience 
declares to be a law of God, then he must obey 


experiment was with the toad. “I constructed 
a small pen in my garden,” he said, “ and in it,| the higher law and withhold obedience from 
in a pan of water, installed a male and female | the lower, to which ordinarily he would be 
toad. To attract food for them I placed within entirely subservient, or which he would fully 
the enclosure bits of meat and bone. The re-| respect and sympathize with. Our corres- 
sults were as satisfactory as they were unex-| pondent thinks this principle, if followed in 
pected. The toads spent most of the time sit-| times of peace, tends toward anarchy, for it 
ting within reaching distance of the bait, and | may involve a resistance to the decision of a 
killing the flies attracted by it. 1 watched} court. The practical difficulty seems to us 
one toad snap up eighty-six house flies in less| slight, for there are but few cases where in 
than ten minutes. ; such times a sensitive conscience will thus 
_ “One day I gathered a quantity of rose bugs | embarrass the citizen. Such cases, however, 
in a tin box and began to feed the bugs to a} did occur in ante-bellum days, when conscien- 
toad. At first I did not count, but finding his} tious abolitionists gave succor to runaway 
appetite so good I started to count. When I | slaves inspite of the Dred Scott case and Chief 
had counted over eighty bugs and the toad | Justice Taney’s decision. They said, ‘‘Whether 
showed no signs of wishing to conclude his| we should obey you rather than God, judge 
meal, 1 picked him up. Previous to my begin-| ye.’’ Nevertheless, anarchy did not occur. 
ning to count he had taken from ten totwenty|" Members of the Society of Friends are a 
bugs. I found the toad equally greedy for| standing example of the same principle, and 
yet who calls them seditious? In any case the 


rose beetles, canker worms, ants, caterpillars, 
man who follows his conscience rather than the 


moths, June bugs, weevils, snails and many 
other insects. So, too, in a house, a room may | Jaw must be prepared to suffer the consequences 
and go to jail in time of peace or be shot in 


be cleared of cockroaches by leaving a toad in 
time of war if it is so ordained. We do not 


it over night. 
A toad may destroy over two thousand | advance our ideas of loyalty as likely ta be 
**popular,’’ nor do we suppose in some cases 


worms during the months of May, June and 
July, and one of these harmless creatures may | they would stand the test of a court-martial. 
There are some cases where it might be the 


well do a gardener service to the amount of 
nineteen dollars and eighty-eight cents each | citizen’s duty to resign life itself rather than 
disobey conscience. Our critic perhaps is fa- 


season, and yet he can raise twenty thousand 
miliar with such a history. Will our friend 


dollars of toads at an expense of not more 
than twenty cents. . tell us whether there is any other arbiter of a 
Farmers in England buy them, paying as| man’s actions than [the witness in] his enlight- 
ened conscience? We know of no other. The 


high as twenty-four dollars per one hundred, 
case of a man already enlisted in a military 


for use in their flower-beds and gardens. For 
household purposes a small number of toads | organization is in many respects different from 
could be given homes in an aquarium. At/| that of the unfettered citizen. He has already 
night the toads could be let loose to kill bugs, | resigned to a considerable extent his freedom 
while in the day they could kill flies. I have] of action. If called on to go anywhere at his 
built a sort of cage or wire screen, a foot wide country’s call, he must obey, unless he resigns 
and two feet long, the top of which is kept| his commission. This he might be unable, 
under some circumstances, to do. And yet 


open. It is only necessary to put in two or 
three toads, provide them with shelters, a dish | even here if called on to do that which grossly 
violates his conscience, he should disobey at 


of water in one corner, and then keep it sup- 
plied with bits of raw meat and any other re-| q}] costs. At least this is the ‘‘higher loyalty,”’ 
as we have received it.—City and State. 


fuse matter calculated to attract flies.” 

In speaking of the bat, Professor Hodge ——--— 
said: “We have no animal more interesting} IF a man abide not in me he is cast forth 
and probably none more valuable, and certainly | as a branch and is withered.—John xv: 6: 


Oh! how blest that time will be 

When, o’er every land and sea 

Men and nations shall be free, 
War and strife shall cease! 

Hasten then, oh mother-land 

That glad day when nation’s stand, 

Under arbitration’s hand, 
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and notofus.’’ Yet the admonition is needful 
‘*Let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity’’ and even endeavor to 
subdue as much as in us lies those peculiar- 
ities, which grate on the feelings of others 
and sometimes mar the good that is intended 
to be done. She ever viewed with sorrow the 
tendency to depart from our testimony to the 
world in dress and address. Comparing it to 
a hedge about us, which when broken down, 
opened the way for other departures. Thus 
we would gradually lose the depth of spirit- 
uality which has characterized many who have 
felt called upon, even in minor things, to adhere 
to the practices as well as the principles which 
have been long established in our Society. 
Yet she warned some not to rest in the out- 
ward form, which could never save any, with 
out the inward work of regeneration—the old 
man with his deeds put off, and the new man, 
Christ Jesus put on. 

‘Soon after making an entire surrender in 
regard to my attire, the call was renewed 
which had rested on my mind at times for years, 
that it would be required of me to tell to 
others the way of life and salvation. Oh! 
that none may procrastinate the work of the 
Lord so long as I did, and be so unwilling to 
obey. The magnitude of the work was so great, 
and I so unfit every way, I felt at times 1 
would be glad if the concern would be taken 
from me, and I even went so far as to ask that 
it might be taken away. And for a while I 
felt some easier in my mind, and he who is 
ever the deceiver of mankind, persuaded me 
to believe I was nearly a Christian, and just 
as sure as I became entirely given up, then the 
Lord would take me from my family, which I 
loved better than my Saviour. So he kept me 
in this delusion for a whole year, and I became 
so destitute of the presence of the Most High, 
that I began to fear I never would be favored 
with his loving presence any more, and was 
almost sunk into despair.’’ 

Fourth Month 13th, 1878.—‘‘I feel that all 
within me is humbled down as in the dust and 
ashes before the Lord, the God of my salva- 
tion. Oh! Lord, I desire to be able on all 
occasions to say, ‘Not my will but thine be 
done.’ 

“‘The language that first saluted me this 
morning was, ‘Be not faint-hearted but be- 
lieving.’ Thou alone can enable me to do 
this. When I am favored to look over my 
past life in the light of wisdom, I am amazed 
at the goodness of a long-suffering God, and 
his great mercy to me; who visited my soul 
in very early childhood. I have had to re- 
member at times all through my life the solemn 
impressions which were made on my mind 
when at meeting at New Garden, Ind., when 
only five years old.’’ 

(To be continued.) 


Some Account of the Karly Experience and Sub- 
sequent Travels of Ruth Newlin. 


(Continued from page 133.) 

Here the regular account was broken off 
by sickness, and never again resumed, and the 
curtain falls between us and the inner life of 
this dear one for some years, except a few 
notes referring to that time. While it is to 
be regretted that she was not able to com- 
plete the full history with her own pen, as 
she intended to do, we are glad of this much. 
The early experience of those who through 
faith, obedience and patience, have attained 
to the stature and fulness of strong men and 
women in Christ, is often very encouraging to 
others, who may well conclude that no strange 
thing has happened them, when they are weak, 
faltering and often cast down with their short- 
comings and backslidings. In younger years 
she had no liberty to divulge her feelings to 
any one, but in after life she was very free in 
telling her early experience and even seemed 
to enjoy dwelling upon the many deliverances 
from trouble and temptation which had been 
permitted to assail her from time to time. 

Possessing a very sensitive nature, she was 
subject to greater extremes of feeling either 
of joy or distress, perhaps, than most. Her 
baptisms into suffering were as unto death, 
and when deliverance came, her joy was to 
the full, almost without alloy. The scripture 
was often applicable, ‘‘Sorrow remaineth for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.”’ 

The following notes, found among her papers, 
may not be out of place here, as they refer 
back to her earlier years: 

Eleventh Month 21st, 1883.—To-day my 
daughter is forty-one years old. When I call 
to mind the very precarious state of my health 
in those years, I am lost in amazement that 
my life should be lengthened out to the present, 
while so many near and dear ones are called 
away in the prime of life. My dear compan- 
ion has been years and years in glory, and 
I am still left in this world of sorrow. Oh! 
Lord, thou hast been my refuge in the day of 
trouble, and as a mighty rock ina weary land. 
Thy all-powerful arm has been underneath to 
support, and thou hast covered my head in the 
day of battle.’’ 

First Month 17th, 1891.—‘‘I am sixty-five 
years old to-day. When! take a retrospective 
view of my rebellious life, it is a wonder to 
me that I was not cut off in my sins. Many 
years I stumbled at the cross in regard to my 
apparel, which I was so fond of, and if I had 
possessed the means, I should have gone to an 
extravagant length. But the Bishop of souls 
never left me to my own stubborn will, and in 
length of years I left off everything I felt 
condemned for wearing. And smy reward for 
the sacrifice was sweet peace.’ 

Her toilet was always arranged with peculiar 
neatness and taste, which some were disposed 
to define as pride. Although the natural pro- 
pensity to -change with the ever-restless tide 
of fashion had been crucified, and she had 
adopted a settled mode of dress agreeable to 
apprehended duty, her native precision re- 
mained to be a marked feature in her character. 
All our peculiarities are not sins, and the great 
Searcher of hearts can discern between the 
two, although man in his weakness can not. MAKE use of time, if thou lovest eternity; 
Our gifts are possessed in earthen vessels ‘‘that | know, yesterday cannot be recalled, to-morrow 
the excellency of the power may be of God } cannot be assured; to-day only is thine. 






























































THE home is no place for the scold. It 
ought ever to be the scene of forbearance, 
love, charity and affinity. Husband and wife, 
parents and children should be kind, gentle, 
responsive and helpful. Thus will be realized 
the sweetest of joys, the noblest of confidences 
and the dearest and most enduring of relation- 
ships. 
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Salary and Freedom. 


[From an article in the Gospel Messenger, so 
far as it may comport with Friends’ view of 
the nature of the ministry.] 

Both are [craved as] desirable things, and yet 
between the two there is a continual conflict. 
This is especially true in reference to the min- 
isterial calling. And because of it there is 
conflict, friction and a longing desire for free- 
dom from the demand that salaries too often 
make. Between the restraints of creeds and 
the expectation to please, many ministers, 
whose aspirations are above that of a mere 
hireling, are laboring under heavy pressure 
and in the gall of bitterness. Their souls long 
for the freedom to preach the Gospel inde- 
pendent of either creed, tradition or the 
wishes and expectations of wealthy pew- 
holders. The man who depends on his labors 
in the ministry for support is too often at the 
mercy of the pleasure and whims of the peo- 
ple whom he serves. And as the paying to- 
wards this support is made largely voluntary, 
there is not that system about it that thereis 
in reference to that of other callings; so that 
if any member is not pleased with the preacher 
or his preaching he feels at liberty to withdraw 
his support. In other words, to make him feel 
that he is a “hireling” and that it is his duty 
to adapt his preaching to the wishes of his em- 
ployer. If he happens to be a post in the 
church, it means a large slice from his sup- 
port, laboring against his convictions of right 
and duty to God, or handing in his resigna- 
tion. 

No matter how much we may say that these 
things should not be so, that ministers should 
be employed to preach the Gospel and labor 
for the highest spiritual interests of their 
people, the facts, in many cases, remain: And 
in truth the tendencies are too keenly felt on 
both sides. The most natural feeling on the 
part of the employer is to have his minister 
preach to please, and that of the minister is to 
please also. It is hard to get away from a 
feeling of this kind, and yet, in a better sense, 
it is exceedingly galling to the minister. 
There is nothing that is so effectual in closing 
a man’s mouth as money when it means a home, 
food, clothing and the ordinary comforts of 
life. And there is no other calling in life that 
is so dangerously tempting towards being 
bought as the ministry. It is the great bane 
of asalaried ministry . . . because of the op- 
portunities afforded for binding men’s con- 
sciences and curtailing their liberties. 

Many of the changes made and the resigna- 
tions offered are the outgrowths of the unrea- 
sonable demands made by worldly parishion- 
ers. In some cases those who pay most liber- 
ally to ministerial support are brewers, saloon 
keepers, and such as make money easily be- 
cause of their business being either illegitimate 
or dishonorable. For ministers not to preach 
temperance and against these evils in the face 
of such hearers, pew-holders and church sup- 
porters is a temptation that is not easily met. 
And yet those who are honest to their own 
convictions, to their parishioners and to their 
God cannot do otherwise than preach the 
truth. And we are glad that there are those 
who will, in the face of all these temptations 
and difficulties speak out their convictions of 
right. 
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In the morning papers we have the name of | 


a minister who refuses to accept a salary, be- 
cause he wants to be free to carry out his con- 
victions of right. He says: “In preaching 
for a salary I cannot bring myself to think it 
right to preach the Gospel, for then I am 
bound by traditionalism and by machinery. 
The effective teacher of morals talks God’s 
truth in terms of to-day.” It is further stated 
that he (Richard Wrightsman, of Christ’s 
Church, New York,) has had several other 
pulpits offered at good salaries, but refuses 
them because, says he, “ To drudge in well- 
doing is blasphemy.” 

Let neither love of money nor fear of los- 
ing position tempt the man of God to preach 
anything more or less than the truth as we 
have it in the Gospel. To preach the Gospel, 
“the power of God unto] salvation,” is that to 
which we are called. The living or support 
follows as a consequence. Only the “hire- 
ling” makes the money a condition. And it 
is the bireling who preaches to please his peo- 
ple, that he may get their money. The good 
shepherd careth for the sheep, because he 
loves them as he loves his own soul.—H. B. B. 


——— 


PATIENT WITH THE LIVING. 
MARGARET SANGSTER. 


Sweet friend, when thou and I are gone 
Beyond earth’s weary labor, 

When small shall be our need of grace 
From comrade and from neighbor, 
Passed all the strife, the toil, the care, 

And done with all the sighing, 
What tender truth shall we have gained 
Alas, by simply dying! 











Then lips too chary of their praise, 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too swift our faults to see, 
Shall no defect discover. 

Then hands that would not lift a stone 
Where stones were thick to cumber 
Our steep hill-path, will scatter flowers 

Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perhaps both thou and I, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 

Should take the earnest lesson home— 
Be patient with the living. 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow; 

Then patience—e’en when keenest edge 
May whet a nameless sorrow. 


‘Tis easy to be gentle when 
Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 
Through memory’s mystic glamor; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home— 
Be patient with the living. 





SLATE PENCILS.—Slate pencils were form- 
erly all cut from solid slate, just as it is dug 
from the earth, but pencils so made were ob- 
jected to on account of the grit which they 
contained, and which, would scratch the slate. 
To overcome this difficulty, an ingenious pro- 
cess has been devised by which the slate is 
ground to a very fine powder, all grit and for- 
eign substances removed, and the powder 
bolted through silk cloth in much the same 
manner in which flour is bolted. The powder 
is then made into a dough, and this dough is 
subjected to a very heavy hydraulic pressure, 
which presses the pencil out the required 





shape and diameter, but in length of about | tireless regenerator of humanity. The evidences 


three feet. 
cut into the desired lengths and set out to dry 
in the open air. After they are thoroughly 
dry the pencils are placed in steam baking 
kilns, where they receive the proper temper. 
Pencils made in this manner are not only free 
from all grit and of uniform hardness, but are 
stronger than those cut out of solid slate. 
For these reasons they have superseded the 
old kind. Over 25,000,000 of these pencils 
were made and sold in 1899 by one American 
concern in Chattanooga.— Cement and Slate. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Among the announcements of the Books of the 
Week we notice “ The History of the Life of Thomas 
Ellwood,” published in Putnam’s Library of Stand- 
ard Literature, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, at the price 
of $1.75. 


“The Friends’ Book Association ” propose to print 
the essential portions of George Fox’s Journal, com- 
plete, in the form in which Thomas Ellwood pre- 
pared them for the folio of 1694, “ but to abridge 
doctrinal and expository matter, and omit many of 
the epistles and letters.” 








The New British Parliament contains seven mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. 





The English Friends’ Famine Relief Fund is now 
over one hundred and forty thousand dollars. 

The Inquirer (English) contains a carefully writ- 
ten article by Henry Rawlings, once a Friend, now 
a Unitarian minister stationed at York, on the So- 
ciety of Friends. He is impressed by the extent 
to which “ meetings for religious instruction,” with 
prepared addresses, are now taking the place of 
some of the ordinary evening meetings, and thinks 
it a sign of deeper changes coming. He “doubts 
whether there was ever so deep a doctrinal cleavage 
in the Society as now.” In our own view, the 
cleavage is not deepening but healing up.—British 
Friend. 


Two public meetings for Divine worship to be 
held, one in Friends’ meeting-house in Media, at 
2 P. M. on the first First-day of next month 
(Twelfth Mo. 2d), and the other in West Chester, 
at 2.45 P. M. on the first First-day of the First 
Month (First Mo. 6th, 1901), have been arranged 
for by a committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, 
which was held at Media last Third-day, and ap- 
proved of a religious concern to hold these meet- 
ings. It is desired that they shall be attended by 
its members generally, especially by the younger 
portion. Welcome was expressed also for other 
attenders who might feel concerned or desirous to 
come. 


Notes from Others. 


“There is no danger that the Gospel will not 
adapt itself to the needs of every successive age. 
That it will conform itself to all fancied wants 
and arbitrary demands of humanity, cannot be 
expected. The Gospel in every age addresses it- 
self to essentials, to the heart needs of the race, 
to the deepest problems of life. It is adaptive in 
that it seeks in any given set of circumstances the 
shortest and surest channel for the inflow of its 
own gracious, transforming energy; it is assimila- 
tive in that it associates itself at every possible 
point of contact with the life of each generation 
in turn, just as men are living that life, for the 
definite purpose of resolving the moral chaos which 
it finds into the spiritual and social cosmos which 
is the goal of all its striving with man. 

“Tt need never be feared that the Gospel will 
grow too old for use, too weak for social service. 
It is an exhaustless force, an unwasted value, a 


While yet soft the pencils are | of Christianity are fresh as this morning’s news- 


paper. The Gospel is historic if anything is his- 
tory, but it is also, in the deeper, and not the 
lighter, flippant sense, abreast of the times, and 
ever pressing on toward the eternities— WN. Y. 
Observer. 


Whatever American Roman Catholics may de- 
sire concerning a union of Church and State, they 
are subject to a power that does desire it, and 
when the alignment is made, when the interests of 
the Church demand that the alignment be made, 
they must stand as heretics and upholders of their 
nation’s Constitution, or as Roman Catholics and 
the enemies of the palladium of our liberties. 

That this time shall ever come seems to many 
only an evil dream. Who dreamed five years ago 
that our flag should wave over a tropical archi- 
pelago in the distant Orient? It is from the re- 
sults of this war that the danger threatens. It is 
this that has encouraged the Roman hierarchy. 
With eight million Roman Catholics added to the 
eight millions we already have, there is an oppor- 
tunity to form a Roman Catholic party that shall 
be the beginning of many troubles.— W. A. Curtis 
in the Christian Advocate. 





At the recent Church Congress in England, the 
Bishop of Ripon congratulated his audience that, 
during the century now ending, the adherents of 
Christianity had increased from two hundred to five 
hundred millions, and that Christian nations now 
wield sovereign influence over eight hundred out of 
fourteen hundred millions of earth’s population, but 
those who believe in the necessity of the new birth 
of individual souls and their personal union with 
Christ, will find but little ground for encourage- 
ment in the statement, as they ask how many of 
that vast multitude of adherents are true members 
of Christ. 

On the other hand, there should be no yielding 
to discouragement at the paucity of results through 
human efforts. It is enough to do our part and 
leave the matter in the hands of Him who ruleth 
over all. He will work out his own ends and ac- 
complish his purposes. It is ours to labor patiently 
and cheerfully, having the assurance that we shall 
be found in our lot at the end of the days.—Epis- 
copal Recorder. 





First STEAMBOAT FOR THE DEAD SEA.—The ob- 
ject of a steamboat route across the Dead Sea from 
Jerusalem to Kerak is to facilitate the commerce 
between these two cities, that has for centuries 
been conducted over many sand-swept desert roads. 
The first of the boats which have been built at 
Hamburg is called the Prodomos, or Forerunner. 
A second craft has already been ordered. The 
boats will be fitted up with every modern electrical 
apparatus. They are introduced principally to 
handle the freight traffic, which is large, to and 
from Jerusalem, but there will also be accommo- 
dations for thirty-four passengers. The Desert 
folk are aghast at this puffing Western innovation 
that threatens their trade of centuries. Ledger 
Monthly. 





Our dictionaries are nothing but registers of the 
edicts of man’s advancing intelligence.—A Corre- 
spondent. 





“The Logic of Events” is a convenient phrase 
for expressing the dependence of inexperienced hu- 
manity on the law of might as the revelation of 
right.—A Correspondent. 





The Bible is not dependent on the dead letters of 
the monuments for its credibility, nor does the 
earthly life of our Lord require the attestation of 
some rockhewn gospel. From age to age, from 
generation to generation, the gospel is written in 
the hearts and lives of men, and Christ walks in 
his true Church to-day as really as among the 
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golden candlesticks in the apocalyptic vision. It 
‘Is not a dead gospel, nor an empty manger or sepul- 
chre, which claims our interest. It is a living gos- 
pel, which is confirmed in the hearts of men rather 
than by any testimony of the monuments or ancient 
manuscripts. We bow before Him in loving adora- 
tion who liveth and was dead, and is alive for ever- 
more.—Samuel Ives Curtis. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StaTes—According to calculations the next 
House of Representatives will consist of two hundred and 
three Republicans and one hundred and fifty-three Demo- 
crats and Populists, with the one member from Idaho re- 
maining in doubt. 

The election has been followed by a revival in many 
branches of trade and manufacturing industries. 

The U.S. troops have all been withdrawn from China, 
excepting nineteen hundred men who are under the com- 
mand of the American Legation. 

In areport in reference to the Philippines, General 
MacArthur, after declaring emphatically that the present 
army of sixty-three thousand men is strained to the full 
limit of endurance, adds: “ At present and for many years 
to come, the necessity of a large American military and 
naval force is too apparent to admit of discussion.” 

An interesting fact shown by the census is the area of 
various cities. New York covers 197,192 acres; Chicago, 
122,240; Philadelphia, 84,933; St. Louis, 39,276; Boston, 
60,661; Baltimore, 24,171; Pittsburg, 19,418. Hoboken, 
N. J., is the smallest city in the United States in point of 
area, having 59,364 people on 960 acres. New York 
City has 18 people to the acre; Chicago, 13, and Phila- 
delphia 15. Hoboken has 61 to the acre. 

The death rate of New York is 18.41 to each 1000 of 
population; of Chicago, 14.57; of Philadelphia, 18.78. The 
highest death rate in the United States is that of Charles- 
ton, 29.92. Mobile’s is 29.80. The lowest is that of Lin- 
coln, Neb., which is 6.13. 

In the annual report of the Treasurer of the United 
States, Ellis H. Roberts, on the operations and condition 
of the Treasury, he says the growth and prosperity of the 
country and the general activity of business are reflected 
in the transactions of hia office. The net ordinary rev- 
enues of the Government for the fiscal year were $567,- 
240,852, the largest in the history of the country. The 
gross receipts under warrant, including those on account 
of the public debt, were $1,387,299,262, and the disburse- 
ments $1,195,943,472, a large increase on both sides over 
the previous year. 

Chicago has officially tendered its $34,000,000 drainage 
channel to the United States Government, in the hope 
that the latter will make it a part of a water-way to the 
Gulf of Mexico. A memorial to Congress says the canal 
is deeper than the draft of any lake vessel and is wide 
enough to float three abreast, but is commercially useless 
to the nation, owing to the lack of a proper channel in the 
Illinois and the Desplaines rivers. 

Electric coal cutting machinery is rapidly displacing 
handwork and other varieties of mechanical mining ap- 
pliances in the collieries of Great Britain and the United 
States. The coal thus mined is cleaner, the waste less 
and the effect of the machine on the ventilation and 
temperature of the mine less than with any other me- 
chanism. 

A well yielding six thousand barrels of petroleum daily 
has lately been opened in Lewis Co., West Virginia. This 
yield exceeds that of any other on record. 

The population of the Southern States has increased 
from 19,300,000 in round numbers, to 23,200,000, or very 
nearly 20 per cent., during the last ten years. Very lit- 
tle of this increase can be attributed to immigration. 
Exclusive of immigration the population of the entire 
country has increased 9,225,000, of which nearly 4,000,- 
000 is in the Southern States. 

The population of the State of New Jersey is 1,883,- 
669, as against 1,444,933 in 1890. This is an increase 
since 1890 of 438,736, or 30.3 per cent. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs says: The Indian 
population of the United States is about 267,900, of which 
45,270 receive a daily ration. The ration issued and its 
value vary according to the tribe. Nearly two-fifths of 
the number receiving rations belong to the great Sioux 
Nation. He controverts the commonly accepted theory 
that by constant contact with the whites the extinction 
of the Indian is only a matter of time. It says it can be 
stated, with a great degree of confidence, that the Indian 
population of the United States has been very little di- 
minished from the days of Columbus, Coronado, Raleigh, 
Captain John Smith and other early explorers. 

Careful returns made of the annual rainfall in New 
Jersey show that in the northwestern part of the State 
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there is a fall every year of forty-four inches of rain ; 
that on the sea coast it is somewhat more than this, and 
yet that in some parts of the State the yearly rainfall is 
as low as thirty-one inches, which brings it down to that 
of some of the sub-arid regions of the West. 

Prof. Voorhees, of the U.S. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, points out the benefits of systematic irrigation: 
By this means it was found that blackberries will produce 
97 per cent. gain in quarts over the ordinary method of 
culture; currants, 43 per cent.; cabbage, 31 per cent.; 
sweet corn, 51 per cent.; sweet potatoes, 72 per cent.; 
lima beans, 23 per cent., and watermelons, 44 per cent. 
Singularly enough, tomatoes received no advantage from 
irrigation. 

Voting took place in Porto Rico on the 6th inst., re- 
sulting in the election of Republican candidates by a large 
majority. 

Of 19,618 school children in Milwaukee examined dur- 
ing the past year, 5055 had defective vision and 1417 
were afflicted with eye troubles. 

Statistics furnished by the universal Postal Union re- 
garding the postal service of the forty-three principal 
countries of the world in 1898, show that the United 
States has the largest number of postoffices as well as 
employes and Congo theleast. In the proportion of post- 
offices to area and population Switzerland leads with one 
to every four miles, the United States being sixteenth in 
rank. The United States, with service on 174,679 miles 
of railroad and 302,442 miles of all other roads, ranks 
first in the length of mail routes, Siam being last. The 
United States also ranks first in the aggregate number of 
miles annually traveled by mails. 

There were 369 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 7 less than the previous 
week and 55 more than the corresponding week of 1899, Of 
the foregoing, 196 were males and 173 females: 40 died 
of consumption; 37 of inflammation of the lungs and sur- 
rounding membranes; 21 of diphtheria; 13 of apoplexy; 
19 of cancer, and 5 of typhoid fever. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 9} 8c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super., $2.30 to $2.50; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.35 to $3.50; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.65; spring, straight, $3.65 to $3.90; city mills, 
straight, $3.45 to $3.65. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 744 to 74%c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, old, 44%c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28 to 284c. 

BEEF CATTLE. — Extra, 5} to 5$c.; good, 5 to 53c. ; me- 
dium, 48 to 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 4} to 44c.; good, 3? to 4c.; 
common, 14 to 24; spring lambs, 34 to 6c. 

Hocs.—Best Western, 7 to Tic. 

FoREIGN.—It is said that conferences between the en- 
voys in Pekin for the purpose of agreeing upon the funda- 
mentals for peace negotiations with the Chinese plenipo- 
tentiaries proceed favorably in the whole series of impor- 
tant points. A battle is reported to have been fought 
between the Imperial Chinese troops and the Boxers in 
South China, which resulted in the defeat of the Boxers 
with great loss. 

Oriental advices state that four to six million Chinese 
north of Pekin are in danger of starving, their crops hav- 
ing been a total failure. 

Private letters from China written by German soldiers 
give fresh details confirming the reports of tortures in- 
flicted by the troops on Boxers. The Berlin press is urg- 
ing that an official investigation into the conduct of the 
war in China be ordered by the German Government. 

The United States Embassy in Berlin has received 
many applications for redress against the German Gov- 
ernment made by natives of Alsace-Lorraine who are now 
American citizens, and who, after the Paris Exposition, 
visited their old homes, only to be expelled by the authori- 
ties. Under the provisions of the treaty of 1868, Ger- 
many refuses to recognize them as entitled to protection. 

The expenses of the South African war, to be borne by 
Great Britain are expected to amount to $500,000,000. 
Guerilla warfare by Boers continues. 

A syndicate has been formed to develop Eastern Cuba, 
consisting in part of American capitalists. The work of 
building a railroad from Santiago to Santa Clara, a dis- 
tance of 350 miles has been begun. It is said that the 
country is wonderfully fertile and sparsely settled, and 
has in the opinion of those who subscribed to the com- 
pany, a great future. The road which the company is al- 
ready building will open one of the most fertile sections 
of the island. The property recently purchased includes 
hundreds of thousands of acres of sugar and fruit lands, 
which it is proposed to develop. 

The exposition in Paris has closed. It has been visited 
by 50,000,000 persons and is regarded as pecuniarily suc- 
cessful. 
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It was found by the recent census that in Cuba the 
total number of male citizens of voting age was 417,993, 
of whom 187,813 were whites born in Cuba, 96,088 whites 
born in Spain, 6794 whites born in other countries, and 
127,298 colored, including blacks mixed and Chinese. 

Great Britain has more than 1600 steamers of 3000 
tons and upward. Germany has 127 of the same size; 
the United States 120 and France 60. Great Britain now 
has 24 steamers with a register of 10,000 tons or more. 

The exports of butter, cheese, eggs, bacon, ham, mut- 
ton, pork, apples, oats, peas, wheat, flour and potatoes to 
Great Britain from Canada have more than doubled since 
1896. 

A Spanish-American Congress opened in Madrid on the 
9th inst. Portugal will be represented, and all the South 
American Republics, except Bolivia, have accepted the in- 
vitation. Spain will not have predominance, as each State 
represented has one vote. The object of the Congress is 
declared to be an effort to draw the component parts into 
closer intellectual and commercial relations. 

Learned men of St. Petersburg are planning a scientific 
expedition to examine the immense number of manuscripts 
at Mukden, China, discovered by Russian troops, among 
them being ancient Greek and Roman documents, suppos- 
edly taken by the Mongolians on their retreat from the 
Occident. They are believed to be of great historical 
value. 

The Trans-Siberian Railroad offers the cheapest travel- 
ing in the world. The Russian Government, in order to 
encourage emigration to Siberia, has made remarkably 
low rates. It is possible to travel six thousand miles for 
the sum of $3.37. 


NOTICES. 


THE FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—A meeting 
will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Eleventh month 17th, 1900, at 2. 30 P. M. 
1. “Drawing as a Factor in Education,” by Rachel G. 
Alsop, of Friends’ Select School. 

2. “The Educational Value of Modeling,” by Lillie A. 
Tears, of Moorestown Academy. 

3. “Sloyd,” by Eber D. Kanaga, of Friends’ Select 
School. 

4. Discussion. 

Rutu S. Goopwin, Secretary. 
All interested are cordially invited. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—Kor convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Diep, Tenth Mo. 22nd, 1900, at his home, Germantown, 
Phila., THomAS P. Cops, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age. This dear Friend, by an early submission to the 
constraints, limitations and sanctifying power of Divine 
Grace, presented in his daily life a rare combination of 
Christian virtues and graces that well illustrates the 
preciousness of “the fruits of the Spirit.” Within the 
circle of his immediate family, he was beloved as its 
honored head; his counsel was sought and justly valued 
by those who shared his personal friendship; and in our 
religious Society he filled the various important stations 
to which he had been appointed with fidelity, and an ear- 
nest concern that nothing, on his part should mar the 
beauty and excellency with which he believed the church 
is to be adorned. He took much interest in preparing 
and distributing compilations from t.e memoirs and 
writings of George Fox, William Penn and Robert Barclay, 
thereby making valuable additions to the literature of 
Friends. During his active engagement in a large mer- 
cantile business, Thomas P. Cope was remarkable for his 
unswerving justice, and the maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of commercial integrity. In later life his kindness of 
heart and quick sympathy with the wants or sufferings 
of his fellow-man, led him to foster various broad-minded 
schemes for their relief or uplifting. Whether viewed 
therefore, in his domestic or social relations, his place in 
the church, or the community, the close of such a life 
has left a sad blank, but it cannot have been lived in 
vain; while we may reverently believe that, through the 
mercy of the Redeemer he so fervently loved and sought 
to serve, our departed friend has forever “ entered into 
the joy of his Lord.” 

——.,, at Philadelphia, Pa.. Ninth Mo. 6th, 1900, GrorGE 
JONES, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. A member 
of Frankford Monthly and Germantown Preparative Meet- 
ings of Friends.” 





